THE  ELIZABETHANS

English literary history. It was the starting-point of a poetic
tradition that lasted until the beginning of the twentieth
century. In it Spenser shows for the first time his extraordin-
ary power of combining various literary elements and fusing
them together so as to form a new unity. He takes the ancient
pastoral of Theocritus and Virgil (a threadbare antiquity
now, but new and exciting in sixteenth-century England) and
combines it with the old English tradition of Chaucer and
Langland. It is significant that it is Chaucer whom he praises
and equates to Virgil by calling him Tityrus. He has gone
back behind Lydgate and Hawes, behind the bad pseudo-
Chaucerian tradition of the late Middle Ages, to the pure
sparkling source of Chaucer's own poetry, which he mingles
in a fascinating way with the new wine of the Renaissance.
The Skepheardes Calender is the work of a young man excited at
the beauty and variety of the material with which he is
working. The clumsy, embarrassed English of the early
Elizabethan period has suddenly become a new thing full of
infinite possibilities. Spenser's friend E.K. who edited The
Skepheardes Calender is afraid that English is becoming a mere
"gallimaufray or hodge-podge", but the young Spenser him-
self is imbued with a spirit of joyous experiment. He inakes all
kinds of new linguistic ventures, in dialect, in Chaucerian
and other medieval wrords, in borrowings from abroad, in
neologisms, even in slang. Before Spenser the Elizabethans
had been afraid of the expansion of the English language.
Spenser was the first poet who rejoiced in it.

"No one tung is more fine than another naturallie, but by
Industrie of the speaker which endeavoreth himself to garnish
it with eloquence and to enrich it with learning." Thus
argued Mulcaster following Du Bellay, and Spenser puts this
doctrine into practice. In the lyric in praise of Elizabeth in
the April eclogue we find for the first time the radiance and
music of the great Elizabethan poetry. But in The Shepheard*s
Calendar Spenser is only trying his wings. His huge unfinished
epic called The Faerie Queene was intended to achieve for
England what Homer achieved for Greece and Virgil for
Rome, but actually nothing could be more unlike a classical
epic. Taking his cue from the Italian poet Ariosto, he grafted
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